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I could start with the cliche “Which do want first? The good news or the bad news?” But since, if you 
were to opt for the good news first, I should have to shuffle these papers into a quite different order, 
I have made the decision for you. It’s bad enough,after all, to be sandwiched between Margaret 
Meek and a Bam Dance - unable to equal either the intellectual content of the one or the enter- 
tainment value of the other. 

Perhaps I might indulge in a little reminiscence of school libraries I have known. My own 
primary school (5 to 11) didn’t have such a thing. We had hnen backed reading books with geomet- 
rical designs on the covers and there were pictures of farm animals - and of an unreal figure called 
“Mother,” but the text was unmemorable. Stdl, that was over a half century ago. My secondary 
school did have a library. It was a second floor room of a converted farmhouse and its main attri- 
butes were remoteness from the staff room and an outlook on to green lawns and trees. No one 
below the sixth form was allowed into it (unless you attended Music Club after school, when sixth 
formers introduced to adoring juniors 78 [ipm] records of “Gigi” and “The Sorcereris Appren-tice”). 
During school hours it was reserved for private study; the only books I ever took from its shelves 
were Lewis & Short, the Latin dictionary that sometimes unlocked the problems of prose trans- 
lation, and the Harrap dictionary that did the same for French. Although I was a committed reader, 
and a conscientious student, there was no book that I ever was attracted to take home. I can say 
with conviction that the dictionaries being too heavy to carry away there would be no thefts from 
those shelves. 

In my first teaching post as a teacher of English in secondary school for two years, I never 
even found the library — an interesting indication of how it then seemed irrelevant to what one was 
doing. I now feel both guilt and horror at that thought and almost didn’t confess it to you. But 
there was one —again a sixth form prednct and at the age of 21 I was not considered experienced 
enough to be allowed to teach them. 

If it seems a little indulgent to dwell on such early recollections, it is at least an indicator 
that some progress has been made in the intervening years, and I can put before you with more 
heart the problem and difficulties faced by those who run school libraries in the UK at the present 
time. 

Problems and difficulties abound. They can be summed up simply: lack of funding, lack of 
central role in the curriculum, lack of central role in management structure and inadequate staffing. 

This seems a good moment to point out that, although this talk’s subtitle refers to the UK, 
in the main references are to the situation in England and Wales which have a common system. 
Only occasionally has it seemed practical to refer to differing conditions in Scotland and northern 
Ireland, and I apologize at this point to any Scots or Irish listeners for any lack of specific reference 
to their circumstances. 

The provision of libraries in schools is a statutory requirement in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland, but not in England and Wales. Despite this, practically aU schools have a library of some 
sort; the primary sector sometimes finding it difficult to provide a room for the purpose, and obliged 
to use an entrance hall or a corridor. Secondary schools almost always have designated space, but if 
pressed for teaching space are know at times, sometimes on a regular basis, to timetable classes 
into it. Phrases like “practically all” and “almost always” are unavoidable since there is no compre- 
hensive statistical information on school libraries, comparable with that available for public librar- 
ies. What we do have are sample surveys. We also have figures assembled by the Educational 
Publishers’ Association on money spent on all books used in schools in 193, but with no sepa-ration 
of library spending fix>m textbook spending. Book Trust, a charitable foundation for the promotion 
of books and reading, produced figures in 1989/90 for what was then considered reasonable expen- 
diture per head on all school books and what would be considered good. They came up with this: 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 



EXPENDITURES 


RESOURCE 

ITEMS* 


OPENING HOURS* 


LIBRARIANS* 


Average expenditure 
for secondary schools 
per pupil £4.18 
Average book price for 
secondary £9.82 


Only 20% of secondary 
school hbraries have 
13 items per pupil 
*Number of items per 
puph recommended by 
Book Trust 


58% of middle/primary 
schools open fewer 
than 31 hours per 
week 

*A hbrary open during 
lesson time only would 
be open for about 25 
hours per week. One 
open at limch and 
morning break each 
day would be open 31 
hours a week. 


UK: 1 for every 8,000 
puphs 

*'rfie Library 
Association uses the 
term ‘librarian” only 
for professional 
hbrarians. 


Book Trust recommen- 
dation per pupil for 
books: 

Secondary: £15.11 
Primary: £11.13 


29% of school hbraries 
have fewer than 8 
items per puph 


35% of secondary 
schools open fewer 
than 31 hours per 
week 


Scotland: 1 for every 
2,300 puphs 


Overall expenditure 
expected to drop by 5% 
(secondary) and 8.6% 
(primary) in current 
fiscal year. 


Average number per 
puph: 

7.3 primary schools 
10.4 secondary 
schools 


7% are open more 
than 41 hours per 
week 


London: 1 for every 
4,900 puphs 


50% of secondary 
school hbraries have 5 
or more workstations 
for pupils’ use 


15% of schools replace 
total stock every 10 
years or less 




20% of secondary 
school hbraries run by 
a teacher with less 
than 20% of time dedi- 
cated to hbrary work 



The most recent information about the state of affairs in this country is a set of statistics produced 
in May of this year by the Library Association, in connection with a publicity week they mounted 
called Library Power which set out to draw attention to the problem. The figures above regarding 
the number of resource items and expenditures are taken Sum research conducted between Januaiy 
and April of this year. It covered locations across the UK involving 66,. 000 children and looked at 
the coinbination of school and public library services available to them in 100 post code areas. Lack 
of funchng of libraries is widespread and serious. Although the Library Association uses the term 
“librarian” only for professional librarians, this is a good place to say that I have used it throughout 
this talk for the person in charge of the library and have made the distinction, where necessary, by 
referring to professional librarians, or teacher librarians. 

There is one encourage statistic here, and it computer workstations. I aball be saying more 
later about IT in the library, but here at least there is encouraging and rapid growth. Five years 
ago the situation woiJd have been very different. So much for the situation — now the reasons for it. 

Why does this happen, you may ask. Why, if schools think it worthwhile to have a library 
at all, when they don’t have to have one. Do they not fund it more appropriately? It stems firstly 
form an overall under-fimding of schools, so that there is always a host of conflicting worthy causes 
daiming a share of the precious pot of gold, some of them so obviously essential — set texts for exam- 
inations, paper to write on, basic materials for art or technology--that the library’s needs are 
sidelined. 
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This sidelining can only happen because of the second reason for underfunding — the total 
failure in some schools to see the essential role of the library as a curricular support, some would 
say as a curricular basis. A key figure in establishing the image of the Library is the head teacher, 
who, although she or he does not usually nowadays make autocratic decisions, will be a major 
influence. In all schools where the library is excellent it has the unqualified support of the head 
teacher, whose vision it has been to equip and staff it properly. 

You would think that teachers would clamor for a cross-subject resource, funded to provide 
attractive, exciting materials of a kind that cannot be bought in sets for class use. The reason that 
they do not do so more vociferously is that the provision of a library was no part of their own school 
lives (One wonders, in some cases, if it was a part of their university lives either.) and they fail to 
see its potential. If you add to that the fact that resource-based learning was much I vogue in the 
sixties, now castigated as the age of permissiveness and low standards, you begin to see historical 
reasons for libraries not always being demanded as essentials by teaching staff. 

Furthermore, use of the library has not featured much, it at all, in the training programs for 
teachers in this country, so that younger members of the profession still come into schools not seeing 
it as a natural source of materials and an obvious place to take their classes or have recourse to 
themselves. 

These comments about teachers' and headteachers' attitudes need qualification. There are 
exceptions to all generalizations, and it is only possible for me today to paint with a broad brush in 
this address. Most primary school heads and staff have recognized the value of a library; for them 
the constraints are budgetary only. Their method of working with children requires the use of a 
range of resources. It is the subject specialism of secondary school, and of our higher education 
system, that produces teachers with a high level of knowledge and real enthusiasm for a specific 
subject area - and sometimes the accompanying assumption that narrowness is necessary to achieve 
excellence. 

The final nail in the coffin of the under-used library is , of course, its stock. If that is 
inadequate, if now in the 1990s it is entirely book based, does not offer a wide choice, a range of 
periodicals, and non-book items, if its fiction is not as well packaged and presented as the station 
book stall, then it is doomed. If there is an IT department elsewhere in the school, still keeping 
hold of the CD Roms and the word processors, there is truly little hope for the library. 

Having hammered home the “final nail,” it is now timely to talk about the staffing of our 
school libraries. I qualify the inclusion of staffing in the handicaps, since it is common, whatever 
their difficulties, to find dedicated, enthusiastic people with a vision of what a good school library 
should be — even if they lack the resources to provide it. 

In this country there is no standard qualification or initial trsiining for a teacher-librarian. 
Some School libraries are managed by professional librarians who have library skills but are rarely 
equipped with a teaching qualification as well. Schools that appoint them, even if on a term-time 
only basis are usually pleased and surprised at the way in which library use develops. Schools that 
appoint a full-time librarian, have already made a commitment to the value of their library. The 
vast majority of school libraries, however, are managed by teachers, many of whom have no 
knowledge of library organization when they take on the job, though many of them find some form of 
INSET, however brief, and most of whom are expected to run the library in addition to having a full, 
or almost full, teaching timetable. Can a more impossible task be imagined? You are in charge of a 
facility that should be available to pupils throu^out the school day, yet you are only able to be 
there during morning break, in the lunch hour and after school? On top of that you have full 
responsibility for teaching a subject, and all that that involves — preparation of material, marking, 
recording achievement, attending meetings, and so on. Some teacher-librarians have an allocation 
of hours for the library, but as you have seen, it is not usually a large one. As a teacher- librarian in 
a large secondary school of 1200 pupils, I was unusually blessed by being allocated never less than 
50% of my time to manage the library. I never met another teacher-librarian with as generous an 
allocation. The result of my having this time meant that the library developed and improved, the 
staff began to imderstand its role in the school, and whole-heartedly approved when I was finally 
appointed to be there on a full-time basis with a clerical assistant as well. In some cases, teacher- 
librarians with a full teaching load, have the support of part of full-time clerical or technical 
assistance, sometimes the voluntary support of parents. The level of their expertise in library 
matters wiU vary, most of it up to now being learned on the job. 
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There are opportunities for teachers to acquire a qualification in librarianship by several 
routes, though too few are able to take advantage of them. The reasons may be a lack of available 
fimding -- you can’t take a year out of your job without funding for your replacement, not to mention 
the costs of your course. Those with family commitments may not easily be able to change their 
residence. And there is no financial or promotional incentive, no career ladder within the world of 
school libraries. Professional librarians must move out of schools if they seed career development, 
and teachers must usually seek it along the paths of pastoral or subject work. 

A hopeful development in recent years has been the introduction of distance learning 
courses, pioneered by the University of Wales in Aberystwyth, which offers both a Master’s and a 
Bacheloi^s degree in Library and Information Studies. 

But most teacher-librarians are obliged to rely on short training courses, like the SLA 
weekend training course, along with its training days up and down the country, and opportunities 
offered by school library services, or institutes of further education. 

A word at this point about school library services. Until recently they have been a local 
authority provision, free of charge to schools, offering a range of services — boxed project loans on 
more or less any subject requested by a school, a range of up to date fiction and non-fiction to boost 
the school’s own stock, access to non-book materials, assisted purchase schemes, book-processing 
and cataloging services, and the support o professional library staff who would visit teacher-run 
libraries on a regular basis, offering advice and practical help. Primary schools have always relied 
particularly heavily on them for changing up-to -date book stock for project work in the classroom. 

As a result of recent legislation, about which I have more to say shortly, school library 
services have ceased to be a free provision to schools. As part of a policy of giving schools more 
control over their finances, most of the money that was spent on them has been delegated to 
schools, subsumed, in other words, into school budgets, without being earmarked “for the library.” 
School library services have become, like privatized business, responsible for their own financial 
survival, the argument being that, if they provide a service that is valuable to schools, schools will 
buy it. What has happened is that some school library services are thriving and are well supported 
by their schools, others have ceased to exist, and in many areas teachers and pupils are leaning 
heavily on the public library service, itself facing cutbacks, to supply their needs. The changes in 
how school library services are managed has shaipened the disparity of provision for children in this 
coTmtry. 

Well, it is a gloomy scene, isn’t it? And describing it has perhaps had at least the effect for 
some of you of making you feel that things aren’t as bad in your own situation as you thought. 
Gloomy it may be, but it is not static. It would probably be true to say that no libraries now are 
quite as bad as that one I began by describing, so gradually there is change - but change that is 
more of a drip process than a torrent. 

I would like to move on now to the “good news” - the heartening developments that have 
taken place over the past few years, that have visibly turned round a number of libraries which I 
now about and which have at any rate made some impact on the inadequacies of others. 

It is worth mentioning in the first place a few of the many significant publications that have 
stressed the urgency of improvement in our school libraries. 

Better Libraries: Good Practice in Schools was produced by Her Majesty’s Inspectorate in 
1989. Rather than lament the inadequacies they had seen, the inspectors set about describing 
examples of good practice observed during visits to schools between 1986 and 1989. The style is 
simple and direct, the tone fHendly - it’s a collection of good ideas, many of which can be put into 
practice inexpensively with immediate improvement. Most significantly of all, a copy was sent to 
the headteacher of every school. This is the sort of thing it was saying: 

“The better school libraries advertise themselves successfully. They sign-post the 
location of the library at the entrance of the school and in corridors. They regularly 
have changing displays about the library at key points in the school They circulate 
broadsheets containing library news and review, sometimes written by pupils.” 

Simple, encouraging, non-threatening. Obvious, I can imagine some of you thinking. Yes, 
but even really well-run libraries would find something there that they had not thought of doing, or 
might approadi in a new way. 




This was followed in 1992 by Books in Schools ^ the Book Trust publication previously 
referred to. Its opening chapter states unceremoniously, ‘'Rarely have so many pupils had so few 
books,'' and it made these specific recommendations for school libraries: 

The School Librarian should: 

* form an integral part of senior management and curriculum planning structures 

* be a full-time appointment throughout the calendar year 

* have head of department status within the school 

* be directly responsible to the headteacher 

* be supported by a library resources committee 

* attend all head of department meetings and resource committees 

* be actively involved in departmental internal planning 

* have opportunities to develop informal relationships with teaching colleagues 
A copy of this, too, was sent to all schools. 

In the same year, the Library Association published Learning Resources in Schools ^ a 
comprehensive set of guidelines for establishing an effective school library, covering issues such as 
management and staffing structures, accommodation, learning skills, and the role of the School 
Library Service. It was the first publication to give detailed advice on how to develop a financial 
plan by assessing current stock, and following formulae for an annual maintenance budget and an 
annual development budget. 



CALCULATING THE COST 


Annual Maintenance Budget 


Annual Developmental Budget 


No. Of items to be replaced annually (10% 
minimum) X Average price per item 


No. Of additional items needed to reduce 
shortfall X Average price per item 



This was of enormous value to school librarians, since it gave them a clear fimnework on which to 
cost the inadequacy of their library funding, and to demonstrate to the school management what 
was needed. But since this publication ad to be bought, and was not inexpensive, those who 
needed it most may well never have seen it. 

Most recent of aU has been a report produced this year for the Department of National 
Heritage (which includes libraries) by a working party of the Library and Information Services 
Council on library services for children and young people. Entitled Investing in Children, it examines 
the whole field of provision and makes valuable comment on what sort of relationship there should 
be between public libraries, school library services and school libraries. 

These are by no means the only useful and interesting publications of the past six years, but 
are the ones most relevant to the school librarian on the job. They were timely indeed. All the talk 
in schools was of policies and development plans, part of the growing pressure from government to 
make schools more accountable, more effective, and to give value for money. They provided useful 
ammunition for librarians in schools where there was a need for improvement. Librarians who not 
only proposed that staff should discuss as a whole a policy for the library within the school, but who 
also came armed with a development plan and an assessment of expenditure for a three to five year 
period, tended to be noticed. These were not quiet little people who stamped labels in books. 

It has been government policy throughout the 1990s to extend the market economy into the 
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public sector. Within schools, and thus within school libraries, this has led to the following broad 
developments: 

1. A move towards “customer'" orientation. (No work has increased in general use so much 
as the word “customer.”) 

2. A demand that value for money be demonstrated. 

3. Competition between schools for pupils. 



A government bent on increasing parental choice and parental power began by handing to 
school governors more power than they had ever held before, including the power to appoint (and 
dismiss) staff without intervention from the LEA, and the power to distribute the school s budget. 
So the library might get more than moral support J^m the govemors-it might receive had cash. But 
it would only be likely to do that if the librarian adopted marketing strategies -demonstrated the 
need for the product, demonstrated that it was good value for money, generated customer demand. 

This new budgetary feature of the Act was known as Local Financial Management, or LM 
whereby, apart from a small proportion retained by the LEWA to provide items such as transport 
and school meals, the governors had control of the budget and could make dedsions as to how much 
of it went on stafBng, how much on books, how much on furniture, and son on. In the days of LEA 
control, the budget was compartmentahzed and sums were allocated to buildings, books, staff... So, 
for the ’first time schools were free to appoint a librarian without losing, say, a technidan from the 
sdence laboratories. They could dedde to refurbish the library and manage without new chairs in 
some of the classrooms. Overall this organizational change has benefitted school libraries — many of 
them have had a face-lift and acquired staffing for the first time as a result of LM. 

The reference to schools becoming more competitive, where they used to work cooperatively, 
has stemmed from repladng the old notion of “catchment area” with an emphasis on parental 
choice. The upshot has been that schools have been more anxious than ever before that their unage 
be a good one. They would like to be chosen. Visiting parents must like what they see - and 
although it may be for all the wrong reasons, libraries have often benefitted, since libraries can be 
something of a showplace in the school. As long as the unprovements to the library are of the right 
kind, and as long as it becomes more used by pupils as a result, librarians have not objected. Good 
librarians have seized upon the scope for implementing change. They have requested, and 
sometimes been granted, a place in the line management structure of the school, a link with the 
governing body in having a governor with specific interest in the library, and have set about looking 
at ways I which investment in the library could be evaluated. Governors can be particularly helpful. 
They are outsiders, people from business and industry quite unaccustomed to the sort of penny- 
pinching accepted in schools as a matter of comae, and vahant campaigners for resources in schools 

to be improved. . i j r i 

Curricular change has been the really significant thing. Teachers in England teel as ii 

curricular change has been non-stop since the early 1980s. A new examination at 16, GCSE 
(General Certificate of Secondary Education) and an mitiative (TVEI) to make the curriculum for 14- 
16 year olds more vocational and more autonomous, both brought significant changes. A large 
element of course-work in place of traditional exammations, and the requirement in a range of 
subjects that young people show evidence of individual research, transfused fresh blood into our 
secondary school libraries. Librarians at las had real hard evidence of the need for their stock to be 
updated - and teachers were agreeing with them. 

1988 saw the introduction of a National Curriculum, setting out for the first time 
attainment targets for the four key stages of learning from 5 to 16, suggesting programs of study to 
enable them to be reached, and demanding standardized tests at 7, 11, and 14 to check on the level 
of achievement. This is not the place to enlarge upon the controversy and debate there has been 
over this new curriculum and the original model which went against the advice of professionals in 
education has been modified. What emerged does stipulate that young people need to acquire 
certain information skill s, they need to learn how to use reference books, how to interrogate text, 
and so the aima of school librarians have been supported. In specifying what possible areas may be 
chosen for work m history, geography, literature and science, for example, it has limited the range of 
materials a school library might be expected to provide, and thus enabled librarians to plan more 
effectively with a limited budget. 
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Not only are schools to have a centrally estabhshed curriculmn, their pupils to be regularly 
tested and the results to be published, they are also to undergo regular inspection at four yearly 
intervals. The group of professional educators, formerly known as Her Majesty’s Inspectorate (HMI), 
was diminished and a new privatized body containing about a third of the former HMI, but 
including a proportion of lay inspectors, was put together and renamed Office for Standards in 
Education (OFSTED). These school inspections are thorough - they cover not just the quahty of 
teaching and learning, but the management of schools, their accommodation and resources, and 
whether they are giving value for money. Schools are provided with a Framework for the Inspection of 
Schools which tells them clearly what they should expect form an inspection. TTiere are elements 
that clearly relate to the hbrary. 

A written report is produced after a school has been inspected, and copies must be made 
available to any members of the pubhc who wish to see them. Amazingly -and amusingly- the 
promise or thereat of inspection has had a considerable effect on schools. Many have called in 
professionals for a “pre -inspection,” a sort of dmnmy run so that hey can put their house in order 
before the real thing befalls them,with the dreaded possibility of bad pubhdty. Any many of them 
have reahzed that their hbraries not stand up to scrutiny. I now of one school - and feel sure it 
will not be the only one - that appointed a professional hbraiian to sort out its library as a direct 
result of the ‘‘pre-inspection” advice. 

We await pubhcation in Autumn of this year of something provisionally entitled 100 School 
Libraries, a survey by members of the inspectorate that has entailed visits to primary, secondary 
and special schools all over England. An article about this work in a recent edition of Literacy Today 
by HIM Stewart Robertson suggests that successful libraries contribute to the “value-added” 
element of education. I quote from, the article: 

Most critical, however, is the presence of an adult who is sufficiently knowledgeable 
about books and reading and well-informed about the needs and interests of children and 
young people to “match” particular resources and individual pupils. The d3mamic between 
pupils and such a teacher, librarian or ancillary is often instrumental in encouraging the 
first and subsequent steps in reading for pleasure. Its positive effects in terms of literacy 
are incalculable. 

I would like this to be printed out in huge fluorescent letters and posted to the Secretary of State for 
Education and to every headteacher and every school governor in the land. 

The word library has been used extensively so far with the assmnption but no great 
emphasis on its being essentially a multi-media center. Where Hbrarians have shown themselves to 
be interested and possibly well-versed in IT developments in particular, the hbrary has taken off as 
a focus of interest in the school. Since Margaret Kinnell is to speak later in the week on the subject 
of technology, I do not propose to deal with it in detail, but it is worth saying that what seemed two 
years ago t be invaluable assets to secondary school pupils were a considerable number of 
networked computers in the hbrary for their use with word processing packages, a spread sheet, an 
encyclopedia, a world atlas at their disposal. Since then there have, I know, been developments in 
interactive materials and much talk of the Internet. Where school hbraries have computerized their 
issue systems, there have been great gains in accessibility of the catalog, particularly if it is 
networked throughout the school in the speed with which items can be traced and the general 
efficiency of issue and recall of materials. All these features contribute towards the greater 
professionahsm of the school hbrary. 

A good deal of what I have said has indicated the importance of the school librarian in 
creating a profile for the hbrary. Undoubtedly the personality and the energy are as important as 
the training since yoimg people need more than a weU organized coUection resources; they need, as 
Stewart Robertson has said, the kind of inspiration that an enthusiastic, dynamic approach to its 
use can give. Acknowledgement must be accorded those who work in less than ideal conditions, but 
how achieve so much —whatever their background or skills. The reahzation of whole school pohcies 
and development plans for the hbrary are usuaUy attributable in large part to the tact, infectious 
enthusiasm, and sheer hard work of the hbrarian. 

I spoke earher of the limited opportunities for training in hbrarianship open to teachers. A 
new initiative holds promise of a scheme that would enable them, or clerical assistants, or parent 
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volunteers to acquire skills and a recognized qualification without needing secondment. Nation^ 
Vocational Qualifications (NVQs) are on the way in. and are newly available in library and 
information studies. Some of their key features are that they are modul^ in strocture, may be 
taken in any order and at any pace, and are assessed on a practic^ rather ^an a ^eorehcal basis. 

I fear that too much of this talk has been of the struggle, too little of the achievemen^ 
That is because one cannot hide or deny the statistics; one cannot conceal that there is much hard 
campaigning to be done still, but I would like to finish on a more upbeat note by mdicatmg to you 
some of the positive developments in the field and some of the initiatives being undertaken y 

hbraiians in our schools. . • .1 7 -i. d 4-1,0 

There have recently been an increasing number of advertisements m the Library Kecord , me 
journal of the Library Association, for professional librarians in primary schools, and 
Buckinghamshire County Library Service has cooperated in the making of a ^naeo 
three professional librarians working in five primary schools, demonstrating the contobution that 
such an appointment can make to the improved management of resources, support for topic work 
across the curriculum, the development of information skills and the use of information technology. 
This is a natural follow-up to a scheme in which the local school library se^ce wo^ed in 
partnership with primary schools “to identify and demonstrate the particular contobution that the 
library can make to the curriculum of the primary school.” To justify the financial outlay oi^he 
scheme it was felt necessary to attempt some measurement of its educational efiFectiveness. Ihis 
was done by careful record-keeping of, for example, the hbrarians’ activities, class use oftoe hbrary, 
information skills materials that had been prepared, hbraiy -related work done by the child^n. and 
so on. Certainly, following a similar venture in secondary schools, the mmber of professional 
hbrarians employed in that authority’s schools rose from none to fifteen over a five year penod^ 

An independent secondary school in the Midlands has recently built a new hbr^ on the site 
of an old tennis court with an upper floor designed for private study and a ground floor for more 
relaxed and informal area. Since this hbrary opened in September 1994, three out of evep^ five of 
the school’s pupils visit it every day, and four fuh-time and two part-time members of the staff keep 

it open for 80 hours a week. , , t, j «« 

A secondary school hbrarian has lead a scheme whereby her school libraiy has been used as 

a basis for extending opportunities for gifted children fi-om two to its feeder primary ^hools, which 
then led to work of a similar kind with gifted children from the secondary school. The librarian 
comments. “The pupils involved in the pilot scheme probably think that they only learned some 
extra facts about the subjects they were studying. I am sure they have gained msight mto resea^ 
and information skills which will stand them in good stead ... And which has set them well on the 

way to becoming independent learners.” ,, , , , c ^ i 

Another enterprising hbrarian used the annual Carnegie Medal award for ficfaon to set up a 
reading project with 14 to 15 year-olds. She has had to work with only a very hmited number of 
copies since hardback fiction titles eat fast into hbrary budgets, but judicious use o^ photocopier 
has helped pupils get a flavor of which books they would like to concentrate on. The libranans 
comment on the whole venture, pursued in slightly differing forms over several years is. Our 
conclusions as to the value of the project are very positive. All the books have been in continuous 
dr^ation since the new school year began; the children stih talk about the project; ^d the image 
of reading has been enhanced within a group of fairly reluctant readers, and by a subtle knock-on 

effect, wih beyond it. What more could we ask?” • . i.- v. 

In my own hbrary, stimulated by a request to take part in an action research project which 
led to the pubhcation of School Libraries in Action, we examined in some de^ how the hbrary was 
used by Year 7 and Year 9 pupils work for art. The department had always relied heavily on 
hbrarv materials for stimulus for the pupils, and it was both interesting and i^ormative to look 
closely at how children set about deciding how to find what they needed, what problems they 
encountered in searching for it, how far a lack of materials posed a problem, and what steps we 
needed to take to give them better opportunities which was not simply a ma^r of mcreasing the 
stock but involved better cooperation with subject teachers, better instruction in information skihs, 
and an adequate key-work feature in the recently computerized catalog. .... t- 

An enterprising publisher, Pan/Macmhlan, has for some years run a bienmal competition lor 
9 to 13 year-olds with a substantial book award for the winning school. The prize goes to the school 
that demonstrates in whatever form it chooses, the best use of its hbraiy. The winners are always 
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heartening examples of good practice and enthusiasm on the part of both pupils and library st£iff in 
the chosen schools and the runners-up. 

In addition, the Paul Hamlyn Foundation, a charitable foundation supporting education, 
arts, and publishing projects, with assistance of the SLA, has administered award schemes in both 
secondary and primary schools. The mst recent has selected thirty schools to benefit from an 
advisory visit by an expert in school library development, to receive fin^dal support in the form of a 
challenge grant (For every £1 contributed by the school, the Foimdation contributes £10.) and a 
follow-up visit after six months to view and discuss progress. So there is both a boost to the stock 
and a careful look at the way it is promoted and used. Both of these schemes have proved sup- 
portive and a real asset to the fortxmate libraries that have won the range of awards. 

The drip effect I referred to earlier is gathering speed - though not yet a torrent, we begin to 
see a few puddles forming. 

Without intervention at a high level, a real taking to heart of the wise recommendations of 
Investing in Children, and a willingness to fund them nationally, we shall not see a revolution in our 
school library provision by the millennium. The disparities between one area and Eoiother, and one 
school and another will remain, even if, overall, there is a gradual crawhng forward. We come back 
to Library Power. 

What Children Should Be Getting 

* 13 resource items per pupil in secondary schools 

* professional librarian in every school 

* 10% of stock replacement per year in secondary schools 

* school library open and staffed through and beyond the school day 

* at least 5 computer workstations in library for children's use 

* ALL schools should buy back into delegated School Library Services 

Our school libraries have their due quota of visionaries. The vision is often obstructed by 
lack of materials, lack of time, of space, of support, but it is there. I hope I have enabled you to see 
that, and to appreciate that in the UK if you have the vision, you have to be prepared to go with the 
fight. 
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